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THE INVESTMENTS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 
1776-1790: AN EPISODE IN THE FINANCES OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

Quincy in his History of Harvard College tells at some 
length the story of how, in 1777, the funds of the college 
were invested exclusively in notes, bonds, and mortgages, 
and how a large part of these were paid off during the period 
of currency inflation which then followed. He further 
says that those who had the funds in charge invested all 
the moneys then received in Continental Loan Office Cer- 
tificates and State Treasury notes; that they watched the 
shrinkage from day to day of the net values of these in- 
vestments during the period of the circulation of the 
Continental currency, but persisted in their purpose, not- 
withstanding the continued decline in value of this class 
of securities, even after the abandonment of paper 
money; and finally were able to record that by a strict 
and rigid economy and the purchase of public securities 
from time to time this loss had been made up. 1 There is 
enough of interest in this experience to justify a review 
of the principal events connected with it, even though 
the subject was treated by Quincy with great thor- 
oughness. 

In 1777, when Ebenezer Storer, as treasurer of Harvard 
College, took over the securities of the college, there were 
no other avenues for investment than real estate and se- 
cured and unsecured notes and bonds. Storer's election by 

1 Quincy's History of Harvard College, vol. ii., chap, xxxi., p. 238 et seq. 
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the corporation took place on the 14th of July, 1777, and 
this action was ratified by the overseers two days thereafter. 
In the mean time, on the day of his election by the corpora- 
tion, he had received bonds, notes, etc., belonging to the 
college which amounted on their face to £16,443 lis. 10d., 
after which, according to a memorandum entry in the 
Harvard College Journal, No.l, he "open'd a sett of books 
of which the following is the Journal." The first entry in 
this book is: "State of Massachusetts Bay, September 1, 
1777." " Sundry Acc'ts Dr. to College Stock." The first 
of the sundry accounts is entitled "Securities for Bonds, 
Mortgages, Notes, etc." Under this heading are grouped 
in tabulated form details concerning the bonds and notes, 
to the number of 219, — some of them bearing date as 
far back as 1752, — in which the college funds, amounting 
in all, as above stated, to £16,443 lis. 10d., were then 
invested. "College Stock" was credited and "Interest" 
debited with accrued interest on these securities to the 
amount of £3,627 8s. 2d. Following these entries in the 
journal was a memorandum list of the real estate possessed 
by the college, together with a statement concerning land 
grants made by the Assembly, most of which had failed 
to materialize. 

The first journal entry credited "Stock" with all the 
income-yielding personal property of the college. This 
being accomplished, the treasurer proceeded to distribute 
from this account the several funds charged with appropria- 
tions of their income for special uses, through an entry 
making "Stock" debtor to "Sundry accounts for legacies 
and donations appropriated." These accounts amounted 
in all to £10,314 7s. Qd. The "Securities" account being 
charged with all the notes and bonds, "Stock" thus be- 
came responsible for the payment from their income of 
the specific annual appropriations of the gifts and lega- 
cies — a fact which caused considerable trouble during the 
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times of the currency inflation, but which was rectified as 
soon as it was appreciated. 

The current account books of the college were then pre» 
sumably in Philadelphia in the hands of John Hancock, 
and the information on which the several legacy and gift 
accounts were opened was obtained from the books of a 
former treasurer. A memorandum entry concerning these 
accounts discloses the fact that "the capital sums pre- 
neding the year 1750 are put down at one-fifth part of the 
cominal sum originally given, which is owing to the College 
Fund sinking for a number of years by the depreciation of 
the Paper Currency." At the time when this was written, 
September, 1777, the premium on gold and silver had 
reached 75 per cent., according to the official scale of de- 
preciation adopted in Massachusetts in September, 1780, 1 
and was then particularly active in its upward flight, 
The warning conveyed by the recent experience of the 
college, combined with the conspicuous activity at this 
time of the elements which tended to undermine confi- 
dence in the bills of public credit, on which alone the people 
were then compelled to depend for a medium of exchange, 
led Storer to open an account, which he termed "Paper 
Currency," which he made Dr. to all payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on bonds, while, on the other hand, 
accounts carrying balances on the other side of the ledger 
were made Dr. to "Paper Currency." In short, he prac- 
tically substituted this account for "Cash," and ran all his 
receipts and expenses through it, so that, whatever the 
fluctuations of the currency, he dealt only with the nominal 
amount that he actually received or paid out. 

The Massachusetts official scale of depreciation shows 
that the premium on gold and silver, which in September 
was 75 per cent., had risen in October to 175 per cent. 
It was on the first of this latter month that a meeting 

1 Acts and Resolve), Prov. Mass. Bay, vol. v. p. 1412 et seq. 
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of the president and fellows was held, at which the treas- 
urer stated that he had received a legacy from the estate 
of John Barnard, deceased, and sundry persons indebted 
to the college on bonds had paid them off. Further, he 
expected to receive more payments of the same sort. It 
was thereupon voted, "That he be directed, after paying 
the arrears due from the college, to invest all moneys he 
has or may receive on acc't of the college in Continental 
Loan Certificates or Treasurer's Notes of this State." 1 

In measuring the nature of the step taken by the college 
authorities in the passage of this vote, we must bear in mind 
that the Continental Congress had not yet received from 
the separate States even the semblance of authority 
grudgingly bestowed four years later by the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation. As for the State, its affairs were 
then being administered by an Assembly composed of a 
Council and a House of Representatives, the Council hav- 
ing been elected by the representatives for the purpose 
of carrying on the executive functions of the government 
in conformity with the provisions of the charter in case of 
simultaneous absence from the province of the governor 
and lieutenant-governor. This organization had been 
effected at the suggestion of the Continental Congress, and 

1 Kev. John Witherspoon, at one time President of the College of New Jersey, 
in a speech on the Finances in the Continental Congress, made use of the following 
language: "How many guardians were actually led, or indeed were obliged, to put 
their depreciated and depreciating money into the funds, — I speak from good knowl- 
edge. The trustees of the College of New Jersey in June, 1777, directed a committee 
of theirs to put all the money that should be paid up to them in the loan office, so 
that they have now nearly invested all." This hint from another college would 
indicate that revelations similar to those furnished by the records at Cambridge 
might be disclosed upon investigation elsewhere. From New Haven, however, I 
am informed that we cannot expect any help in this line. The abrogation of the 
Charter of the College, etc., of Philadelphia, in 1779, apparently resulted in the as- 
sumption by the State of the custody of the funds of the college, so that, although 
the college was subsequently reincorporated and merged in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the continuity of possession of the funds in the hands of the college treas- 
urer was destroyed. 

Proper search at Princeton may perhaps add to Witherspoon's contribution, 
which is extracted from his Works, vol. iv. p. 341 (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1802). 
There is but little to hope from the experiences of Dartmouth or from those of 
William and Mary. 
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the semblance of a legal origin for the government had been 
preserved through the sequence of three provincial con- 
gresses, the first having been organized by representatives 
elected to the Provincial Assembly. 

The Continental Loan Offices were established by re- 
solve of Congress passed October 3, 1776, * when Loan 
Certificates to the amount of $5,000,000, to run for three 
years and to carry an annual interest of 4 per cent., were 
offered to the public in lots to suit the purchaser, the mini- 
mum certificate to be for $300. The form of these securi- 
ties was, as the name indicates, a mere acknowledgment 
that the United States of America had at such a date re- 
ceived from the lender so many dollars, which they prom- 
ised to pay on a given day, with interest at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum. February 14, 1776, Nathan Apple- 
ton, the Loan Commissioner for Massachusetts, said in an 
advertisement, "The universal credit of these certificates, 
and their convenience in carrying on commerce, through 
the United States, must give them preference to all other 
notes or bonds"; and in another paragraph he calls them 
"Certificates or Bank Notes." 2 

Notwithstanding the alluring features of the certificates 
as set forth in the advertisement, a 4 per cent, investment 
did not prove attractive even to patriots who were willing 
to condone the lack of form and power on the part of the 
de facto government, the borrower. It was therefore re- 
solved in Congress, February 26, 1777, 3 that " six per cent, 
interest should be allowed on all sums which had been bor- 
rowed"; and thereafter 6 per cent, per annum was the or- 
dinary rate allowed on Loan Certificates. It may be added 
also that the minimum amount for the certificates was 
afterward changed to $200. September 1, 1777, the date 

1 Journal* of Congress, vol. ii. p. 398. 

2 Boston Gazette, February 24, March 3, March 10, 1777. 

3 Journals of Congress, vol. iii. p. 79. 
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when Storer opened his books, there appeared in the Boston 
Gazette a notice from the Boston Loan Office, bearing date 
August 25, informing the public that the Loan Commis- 
sioner had received a new lot of certificates " with which 
he is ready to borrow any sum of money on interest at 
six per cent, per annum, for the United States of America." 
October 6, 1777, the Loan Commissioner published in the 
same paper a resolve of Congress of September 10, to the 
effect that 

the interest which shall arise after the date of this resolution of 
Loan Office Certificates, already issued or which shall be issued 
before the first day of March next, be annually paid at the respective 
loan offices in bills of exchange on the Commissioners of the United 
States in Paris at the rate of five livres of France for every Spanish 
milled dollar, due for interest as aforesaid, or in Continental bills 
of credit at the option of the respective lenders. 

By comparison of dates it will be seen that at the time 
when the college corporation voted to invest in Continental 
Loan Certificates the rate of interest on these securities 
was 6 per cent., and that Congress had already added to 
the attractiveness (if the expression is permissible) of this 
form of investment by agreeing to pay the interest in 
exchange on France. 

The " Treasurer's notes of this State," in which also Storer 
was permitted to make investments, were most of them for 
short terms, the longest term notes then on the market 
being those of the £50,000 loan of May 2, 1777, 1 which 
were payable May 10, 1782. They all bore interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent., and were all on a currency basis. Many 
of the loans were, however, practically currency emissions, 
the notes being given to borrowers either in ten-pound 
notes or " in sums not less than ten pounds." Such were 
the fields open to the college for investment at this time, 

1 Acts and Resolves, Prov. Mass. Bay, vol. v. p. 638. 
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and such, practically, were the only interest-bearing ob- 
ligations in which the treasurer could place the funds upon 
which he depended for income. 

At such a time owners of real estate producing income 
would cling to it. Private bonds and notes would in- 
evitably be paid off as they matured during the impending 
decline of the currency, the imminence of which was im- 
pressed upon the treasurer through the memorandum 
entry in the Journal above quoted, concerning the effect 
upon the college funds of the paper-money craze of the first 
half of the century. Moreover, obligations of this kind 
could not be phrased so as to avoid the Massachusetts 
legislation of 1776, 1 making it a penal offence to receive or 
pass Continental bills for less than their face value, or 
so as to escape the effect of the clauses attached to the 
currency emission acts making State bills of public credit 
a legal tender to the same extent as silver or gold. 2 The 
good sense of the members of the corporation showed them 
that, at a time when the involuntary conversion of all or 
nearly all their notes receivable into currency was im- 
pending, the interest-bearing securities of a de facto govern- 
ment, even though so inchoate and powerless as the Con- 
tinental Congress or so incongruous and unwieldy as the 
General Court, were more likely to be protected than the 
currency emitted by the same bodies. It was politic, 
therefore, to convert the currency received by the college 
into interest-bearing government securities. Duty towards 
the corporation and patriotic inclinations were coincident. 

At the very outset the treasurer was fortunate enough 
to invest in some of the Loan Certificates, the interest on 
which was paid in drafts on the Commissioners at Paris. 
All certificates issued prior to March 1, 1778, came under 
this heading, and in subsequent legislation were recognized 

1 April 13, 1776, Actt and Resolve*, Prov. Matt. Bay, vol. v. pp. 472-473. 
s Act* and Resolves, Prov. Matt. Bay, vol. v. pp. 546, 558, 589, 606. 
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as being in a specially favorable position. 1 For convenience 
in converting these interest bills of exchange into currency 
before crediting his "Interest account," Storer opened in 
October, 1778, a new account, which he entitled " Bills on 
France," by means of the entries in which one can learn 
somewhat about the rise of exchange during the period 
that the interest on these certificates was thus paid. 

In September, 1777, the college funds were, as we have 
seen, exclusively invested in notes and mortgages. Sep- 
tember 1, 1778, the list of investments showed £9,000 in 
Loan Certificates and £600 in State Treasury notes. Sep- 
tember 1, 1779, there were £15,000 in Loan Certificates and 
£600 in State notes. 

The Massachusetts bills of public credit were all called 
in October 13, 1777, and converted into treasurer's ten- 
pound interest-bearing notes. 2 Thereafter for a time the 
only non-interest-bearing bills officially recognized in Mas- 
sachusetts were those emitted by the Continental Congress. 

March 18, 1780, the Continental Congress, by resolve, 
acknowledged that the bills of credit were passing by com- 
mon consent in most parts of the United States at least 
thirty-nine-fortieths below their nominal value. They de- 
clared that silver and gold might be received at the Treas- 
ury from the States for the quotas already assessed upon 
them at the rate of one silver dollar for forty of the bills 
in circulation, and recommended that new bills should 
be issued by the several States, redeemable in silver or gold, 
bearing 5 per cent, interest and guaranteed by the United 
States, — six-tenths of the emission to go to the States 
emitting them and four-tenths to the United States, — 
such bills to be emitted only as the bills in circulation were 

1 September 9, 1782 (Journals of Congress, vol. vii. p. 456), in consequence of 
lack of funds in France the loan offices were ordered to desist from making drafts 
for interest; but January 15, 1784, Congress resolved that the interest on these 
certificates was not subject to depreciation, and appointed a committee to devise 
some means for discharging these loans (.Journals of Congress, vol. ix. p. 35). 

2 Acts and Resolves, Prov. Mass. Bay, vol. v. p. 734. 
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brought in and destroyed, and then only on the basis of 
one of the new for twenty destroyed. 

May 5, 1780, the State of Massachusetts, acting in co- 
operation with the Continental Congress, laid a tax for 
calling in the State's proportion of the outstanding bills, 
and authorized the emission of new bills or notes, payable 
at a fixed future date, in coin and bearing interest at 5 
per cent., the same to be indorsed by the general govern- 
ment before emission. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
legal tender laws hereinbefore referred to were still in force, 
the notes were made receivable in current payments on 
the basis of one of the new emission for forty of the Con- 
tinental bills. 1 The neglect at this time to repeal the law 
giving a legal tender function to the Continental bills was 
cured in September, in the act adopting the scale of de- 
preciation for the adjustment of debts, public as well as 
private, from January 1, 1777, to April 1, 1780. 2 

We have already followed the investments of the college 
in Loan Certificates to 1779. There were originally in the 
"Securities" account 219 private bonds and notes. In 
1778 Hancock turned over 5 more, having a face value 
of £624 17s. 2d., thus raising the number to 224, and 
bringing up the total value of the securities surrendered 
by him to £17,068 9s. Of these 110 remained unpaid in 
August, 1778, at which time the currency was by the scale 
of depreciation four and one-half for one; and 61 in August, 
1779, the depreciation being then a little over sixteen for 
one. The "Securities" account, including the second de- 
livery of notes, had been reduced at this latter date a little 
over £13,000, and the balance now stood £4,061 18s. 4d., 
at which point the fluctuations cease to be of interest. 
The bulk of the notes had been paid off before the degra- 
dation of the currency reached its worst point. 

lActs and Resolves, Prov. Mass. Bay, vol. v. p. 1178. 
2 Ibid., p. 1412. 
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As the premium on silver and gold advanced, the college 
was obliged to protect itself against the rise in prices 
caused by the inflation of the currency. "Rents unap- 
propriated," which in 1778 yielded £258 Is. U., in 1781 
had been raised to £16,528 18s. 9d. "College rents," 
which included "Studies and Cellars," were credited in 
1778 £341 4s. 7d.; but in 1781 the amount collected was 
£18,167 4s. Od. The charge against the "Salaries and 
Grants" account for "Assessments" * on students was, in 
1778, £1,252 9s. 4d., and in 1781 it reached £52,048 15s. 
6d. In the summer of 1781 Storer brought such of his 
accounts as were under his absolute control nominally to a 
specie basis, and the income from the rent accounts and 
assessments next year fell respectively to £274 6s. from 
rents unappropriated, £510 5s. from college rents, and 
£1,052 15s. Od. from assessments. Coincident with the 
nominal increase of income came a corresponding increase 
of expenditure, and in a similar way the profit and loss 
item (which, under prudent management, the corporation 
sought to carry each year to stock) grew, while the currency 
was being inflated, to proportions which seemed to show 
that the college was growing rich. The bubble, however, 
had to be pricked sooner or later, and the adoption of the 
Massachusetts Depreciation Act in 1780, if it did not actu- 
ally fix the time, indicated that it was near at hand. 

The new emission was put forth in the spring of 1780. 2 
The Massachusetts Depreciation Act was passed in the fall. 

1 The charges against the steward in this account for ' ' Asesssments " were probably 
uniform during this period. In an early entry they were specifically divided among 
"Tuition, Hollis Professor, Hancock Professor, Library, Gallery, Steward, and 
Monitors," "Gallery" being for a seat in the town church gallery. The records 
show that the "Grants" themselves furnish illustration of the currency movements. 
October 4, 1779, they were put upon the basis of ten for one; November 29, fifteen 
for one; March 21, 1780, thirty for one; May 9, forty for one; September 15, 
seventy for one; February 27, 1781, seventy-five for one. The classes which were 
graduated from 1772-1777, inclusive, averaged forty-four in number. Prom 1778- 
1783, inclusive, the average was thirty. In 1784 the number graduated was forty- 
four. 

2 May 5, 1780, Acta and Resolves, Prov. Mass. Bay, vol. v. p. 1178. 
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If the bills of the new emission had been received with 
favor and the terms of the Depreciation Act had been 
cordially accepted, Storer could have put all his accounts 
at once on a specie basis. These conditions, however, were 
not fulfilled. Many States failed to provide for the with- 
drawal of the portion of the Continental currency assigned 
to them, and Congress itself exceeded the self-imposed 
$200,000,000 limit for the emission of Continental bills. 
Consequently, many of these bills remained in circulation, 
under circumstances which compelled their discredit in 
popular esteem far below the final term in the scale of de- 
preciation; and their decline in turn affected the bills of 
the new emission. Specie began to come out, and the 
treasurer had to deal in his accounts with three forms of 
currency, the relations between which were constantly 
changing. He hesitated for a time what to do; but in 
the summer of 1781 he scaled down his accounts through 
an account termed "Difference of Exchange," by means of 
credits and debits which expressed the difference between 
the book entries and the silver value which they repre- 
sented, no matter what the currency in which the entries 
were made. He was compelled to adopt some such method 
as this because the "Paper Currency" account was no 
longer available, in consequence of there being in circula- 
tion two paper currencies, the relations between which 
fluctuated, and neither of which had any stable relations 
with specie. By means of the "Difference of Exchange" 
account and "New Emission" and "Old Emission" ac- 
counts, he covered the ground. In July, 1781, he brought 
the " Steward's " account to a specie basis. The difficulties 
that he encountered in carrying out the general process 
will be illustrated by a glance at the method adopted in 
this particular account. 

Caleb Gannett, the steward, was debtor in old emission 
for £97,012 lis. 2d. This at seventy-five for one rep- 
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sented £1,293 10s. Od. in silver. Storer credited Gannett, 
and charged "Difference of Exchange" with £95,719 Is. 
2d., thus leaving the steward's debtor balance expressed 
in terms of silver value. The steward had taken credit in 
July for remittances in " New Emission "at four for one, and 
in" Old Emission "at seventy-five for one; and these credits 
were extended without reducing the new emission to old 
emission, the term in which the debtor balance was stated. 
The complication which this might have produced was 
avoided by charging Gannett and crediting "Difference 
of Exchange" with the difference between the sums for 
which Gannett had actually taken credit and the silver 
value of the remittances. After these entries the balance 
of the account was the amount which Gannett owed, 
stated in terms of silver value. These entries in the 
steward's account cover dates in May, June, and July. If 
we turn to the corporation records, we can see what Gan- 
nett was contending against. June 8 it was recorded that, 
when the bills were made out, exchange was seventy-five, 
but it was then (June 8) much higher. A committee was 
to reduce the bills to silver, but the steward was to be 
permitted to receive bills at current exchange. June 19 
the steward was directed to receive not less than one- 
quarter in coin, the three-quarters to be in bills of new 
emission at three for one. June 28 exchange had in- 
creased, — new emission was four for one. July 26 the 
steward was instructed to receive no more paper money. 

In September, 1780, the investments in Loan Certifi- 
cates reached the sum of £24,090, Massachusetts notes 
remaining £600. In June, 1781, the Loan Certificates 
amounted to £28,590. 

Up to this date the Loan Certificates received by the 
college had been subscribed for directly at the loan office, 
Their values were stated in dollars, and they had been paid 
for at the rate of one New England pound for three and 
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one-third dollars. 1 The interest on the certificates issued 
prior to March 1, 1778, was, as we have seen, paid in drafts 
on France. On money loaned after that date it was 
provided by Congress, June 29, 1779, 2 that until some more 
accurate standard of value could be devised the interest 
should be increased in proportion to the sum of Continental 
paper money which might be in circulation after the date 
of such loans respectively. April 18, 1780, Congress an- 
nounced definitely the adoption of the policy of scaling 
down loans to the current value of the bills when loaned, 
and June 28, 1780, s confirmed this by resolving that " the 
principal of all loans that have been made to these United 
States shall finally be discharged by paying the full cur- 
rent value of the bills when loaned." At the same time a 
scale of depreciation was fixed for the purpose of deter- 
mining this value. In September, 1780, 4 it was resolved 
" that the Board of Treasury have power to stop the issuing 
of all loan certificates under former resolutions of Con- 
gress," and a new form of certificate was adopted, stating 
the value of the money received in Spanish milled dollars. 5 
In 1781 Robert Morris assumed charge of the financial 
affairs of the general government, and strenuous efforts 
were put forth to secure money by other means than 
through loan offices. Certificates continued to be issued 
in payment for supplies, for interest, and for other pur- 
poses by different government officials, but the regular loan 
certificates were no longer prominent in the market. 

1 It must be constantly borne in mind that we are dealing with the New England 
pound, and not with sterling money. 

2 Journals of Congress, vol. v. p. 275. 

3 Ibid., vol. vi. pp. 100, 101. The resolve of April 18, which is not in the 
printed Journal at the proper date, is recited here at full length. 

ilbid., vol. vi. pp. 178, 179. 

5 As to Treasury notes during the same period, legislation was effected in January, 
1781, for the liquidation of State notes given before April, 1780 (Laws and Resolves 
of Mass., 1780-1781, p. 6). A scale of depreciation for the consolidation in gold 
and silver of debts due from the State which were specified in bills of the new emission 
was passed in November, 1781 ; and in February, 1785, all outstanding accounts 
or demands against the State were ordered to be presented for liquidation before 
January 1, 1786 (Laws and Resolves of Mass., 1784-1785, p. 113). 
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Storer then turned his attention to State Treasury 
notes. For three years the college investments in this 
form had been stationary at £600. It is probable that 
the small size of the greater part of the Treasury notes 
may have deterred the treasurer from purchasing them. 
But now the State was in the field as borrower under the 
new constitution, and John Hancock was governor. The 
£600 investment in State Treasury notes in 1780 rose to 
£833 4s. in 1781. In 1782 it reached £1,387 15s. 8d. In 
1783 it amounted to £3,360 18s. 8d.; and in 1784 to 
£6,656 13s. 9d. 

Notwithstanding the greater stability given to the State 
government by its organization under the new constitution 
in 1780, we shall find, if we turn to the college "Profit and 
Loss" account, that, beginning with 1780, the State notes 
purchased by the treasurer were taken in at a discount. 
Prior to that time these notes had shared the depreciation 
concurrently with the currency, but with the attempt to 
place financial affairs upon a specie basis came the dis- 
crimination natural to the situation. The notes of the 
new emission themselves, payable at a future date in silver, 
even though they bore 5 per cent, interest, fell at once to 
three for one of specie, and shortly thereafter to four for 
one. Profit and loss was credited with £181 6s. 4d. as 
the discount on Treasury notes purchased in 1781, and with 
£1,107 12s. 8d. in 1782. Next year Loan Certificates also 
were purchased, and the discount on both of these securities 
carried to profit and loss was £2,887 lis. 7d. In 1784 
153 Loan Certificates, having a nominal value of $100,100, 
were scaled down on the college books to $25,787, ffths, 
fths, by the application of the Continental scale of de- 
preciation. The difference, $74,312, Ifths, fths (equal 
to £22,293 15s. Qd.), was carried to the debtor side of 
"Difference of Exchange"; and the reduced valuation, 
$25,787, ffths, fths (equal to £7,736 3s. Id.), was carried 
to the debtor side of a new loan certificate account. 
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In the face of this shrinkage of nominal values the pur- 
chase of government securities was maintained, and in 
1785 the discount on these purchases carried to the credit 
of profit and loss was £4,238 4s. 4d. Here we have the 
key to the manner in which the funds of the college were 
saved from the threatened wreck. The notes and public 
securities which in the earlier stage had been taken by the 
college because it had no choice were now deliberately 
selected for investment. The treasurer and those who 
acted with him may be said to have speculated in the State 
and Continental funds, or, to state it more carefully, they 
had faith and foresight which justified them in buying 
these securities at a time when the political and financial 
prospects were dark. 

In 1787 the treasurer's statement of the college finances 
shows investments in "consolidated" values amounting 
to £25,841; but a memorial was then submitted to the 
State authorities, showing that the entire personal invest- 
ments of the college actually amounted only to £12,195 
7s. 8d., while the amount charged against the stock ac- 
count for gifts, legacies, etc., appropriated to specific 
purposes was £14,819 10s. Qd., thus revealing an actual 
deficit in the stock account of £2,624 2s. lOd. Inasmuch 
as there had been a surplus of £11,078 3s. 4d. in 1777, it 
was claimed that this statement showed a clear loss to the 
college of £13,702 6s. 2d. 

The following extract from the memorial to the General 
Court, from which the above is taken, furnishes an ex- 
planation of the manner in which this estimate of the 
investments was made up: — 

It may be thought that this representation should be founded on 
the apparent and not the real state of the funds; but if it is con- 
sidered that the stock, if it had been left in its original state, would 
have enabled them to swell it to at least four times the present 
appearance, they conceive that they have taken the right method 
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of calculation. The interest also on what was sunk by the paper 
currency would in the last eight years have amounted to a large 
sum, the college having received in eight years in lieu of silver 
and gold £17,875 8s. Id. Of this was invested in the public funds 
£15,600, which, when consolidated, amounted only to £6,070 4s, 
and will now sell only for the sum of £758 15s. 6d. 

This pessimistic report presents the worst possible side 
of the picture, but it must be remembered that the pur- 
pose of the appeal to the legislature was to secure relief 
from the injury received by the college through the legal 
tender acts, which had compelled the reception of dis- 
credited paper money at face value. 

In 1782 commissioners were appointed to liquidate the 
Continental certificates issued for supplies. 1 In 1786 2 
Congress resolved that 

all holders of loan office certificates issued since the first of March, 
1778, be and they are hereby authorized to present the same to the 
loan officer of the State in which such certificates issued in order 
that the specie value thereof may be liquidated. 

In 1787, when the memorial to the General Court was pre- 
pared, although it was four years after the signing of the 
Peace Treaty, the only tie that united the States was the 
feeble Confederacy. Doubts as to the future perplexed 
thinking men and discredited government securities. 
Some person familiar with the details of the memorial 
to the General Court made the following intrusive entry 
in Ledger A, under the Profit and Loss Account : " Memo- 
randum. For observations on this Account, see p. 76." 
The entry to which he thus refers the reader is as follows : 

1787, January. From an inspection of the College Books it 
will appear that since the paper currency stop'd the college has made 
great profitts and a large addition to its stock, but these profitts 

1 Journals of Congress, February 20, 1782, vol. vii. p. 284. 

2 February 1, 1786, Journals of Congress, vol. xi. p. 20. 
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are perhaps merely imaginary as they chiefly, if not wholly, arise 
from having purchased public securities at a large discount which 
with the interest due on them are estimated on the books at the 
nominal value, and time only can discover whether these are profits 
or not, but if these securities are estimated at the present current 
value the whole college stock would not make good the appropria- 
tion as fully appears by the acc't prepared to lay before the general 
court by their order the next session. 

Then follow in a note the figures relative to the values 
taken from the report, with the added statement that the 
value there given £758 15s. Qd., is on the basis of 2s. 6d. for 
20s. of the "Consolidated" value. Here we have a direct 
statement as to the market value of the government se- 
curities, which had already been reduced under the appli- 
cation of the Depreciation Act. They were worth only 
one-eighth of the "Consolidated" valuation, or about 
one-twentieth of the cost price in the degraded currency. 
On the whole, this was doing pretty well, although it may 
be inferred that the critic did not think so. The creditors 
of the college who paid off their obligations in the depre- 
ciated currency would have done better by themselves 
if they had waited a little longer. The time when this 
memorial was presented to the General Court was, perhaps, 
the most favorable opportunity they could have selected 
for a pitiable showing. Next year, 1788, the corporation, 
after having first authorized the treasurer to invest certain 
moneys in "private securities," changed their instructions, 
and authorized the purchase of "public securities," "at 
four shillings being the current price," — a rise in value 
over that given in the memorial of about 7J per cent, 
on the face value of the securities. In February, 1790, 
the treasurer was authorized to take the sum due from 
his Excellency Governor Hancock, both principal and 
interest, in Continental securities at ten shillings upon 
the pound, — a rise of 30 per cent, over the 1788 quo- 
tation. 
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In 1787 and in 1788 the investments in Continental and 
State securities remained substantially unchanged, the 
total amount being a little over £22,000. The adoption of 
the Federal Constitution in 1788 gave assurance that the 
trials and sufferings of the war were not to be thrown away, 
and that the obligations emitted by the government would, 
as afterward liquidated, be somehow cared for. Yet the 
strain did not yield at once. July 3, 1789, a committee 
reported to the overseers that the treasurer's statement 
appeared to be " a just reference to the present state of the 
College Treasury, but that the public securities, which in 
this account are estimated at the specie value, would, if 
reduced to the present cash price, make a difference of at 
least thirty thousand pounds in the College fund." l The 
"specie value" refers to the valuation set upon the se- 
curities when they were scaled down by the scale of de- 
preciation. This term is used occasionally in the records, 
as are also the phrases "nominal value" and "real value." 
Apparently, nominal value meant the currency value. 
"Real value" and "specie value" were probably synony- 
mous, and meant the values assigned at the time when the 
accounts were scaled down by the scale of depreciation, 
while "cash price" meant what the committee conceived 
that the securities could be sold for. 

The college investments in Loan Certificates, liquidated 
certificates, and State notes had in 1789 risen to £30,348 
lis. 9d., besides which there was unliquidated past due 
interest on the certificates amounting to £2,579 15s. 0d., 
and interest bills £5,410 5s. id. Whatever the opinion 
of the committee who, in the above report, questioned the 
value of the investments, the treasurer had evidently put 
all his spare funds in this form of investment. 

1 The total valuation of the property of the college August 27, 1789, in the report 
from which this statement is extracted, was £48,186 16*. 3d. The condition of the 
government securities at that time is set forth in the next paragraph in the text. 
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Then came the establishment of the new government, 
the inauguration of Washington, and the appointment of 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, and his plans for 
funding the Revolutionary debts. Those who during the 
dark period of distrust had purchased government funds 
saw them rise in value far more rapidly than they could 
have anticipated. Here we may leave the treasurer's 
books, and turn to the records of the corporation for 
signs of the times. 

On June 16, 1791, it was voted by the corporation "that 
the treasurer be directed to borrow the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds from the Massachusetts Bank to loan to the 
Bank of the United States; and that the president execute 
a proper power for that purpose if necessary." Authoriza- 
tions to transfer funded stock in the Massachusetts Loan 
Office to the United States Bank were passed November 
29, 1791, and again June 7, 1792, these transfers being in 
payment of a subscription for stock. Such votes as these 
sufficiently indicate a changed condition of affairs. 

In 1793 the accounts were converted from pounds, 
shillings, and pence into dollars and cents. The system 
in which the nominal currency was divided into dollars, 
ninetieths, and eighths, the eighth being practically the 
unit, finds no lodgment in the treasurer's books except in 
entries like those dealing with the reduction of securities 
by the scale of depreciation, one of which has already 
been described. February 18, 1793, the corporation in a 
memorial to the General Court stated 

that at the beginning of the late war the funds of the university 
consisted chiefly of bonds; that a paper currency taking place the 
corporation ordered their treasurer to receive it agreeably to the 
Acts and Resolves of the Congress and this State and invest the 
same in Loan Office Certificates and State notes; that they con- 
tinued to take this money till it had greatly depreciated and on 
a liquidation of these notes and certificates, when the paper cur- 
rency stopped, it appeared that one half the stock was sunk; that 
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by a strict and rigid economy and the purchase of public securi- 
ties from time to time this loss has been made up. 

May 14, 1793, a committee was appointed to wait upon 
Governor Hancock, and request him to pay the sum due 
from him to the college. If he could not pay the whole 
in specie, they were authorized "to take the principal of 
the debt in funded six per cents, at par." Thus nominal, 
real, and specie values and cash prices had reached an 
equality. 

Quincy, in reviewing the events hereinbefore set forth, 
says, " The prosperous condition of the college finances 
may be especially attributed to three individuals: Ebenezer 
Storer, James Bowdoin and John Lowell." For an ap- 
preciative estimate of the work of these men, and for 
tabulated statements of the condition of the college funds, 
the reader is referred to Quincy's great work. 

The glimpse behind the curtain which this brief inspection 
of Storer's accounts has enabled us to take reveals the great 
responsibility thrust upon the shoulders of the men who 
then had charge of the college investments, and shows the 
perplexing nature of their task. Their steadfast trust that 
a government must be evolved out of the chaos which 
seemed to be impending after the States had triumphed 
in the field, alone saved the college from hopeless bank- 
ruptcy. Our first thoughts as we watch the conversion of 
the college funds into a currency which fell in three years 
from par to forty for one may be in admiration for the 
master minds which were able to keep any sort of control 
over a trust fund under such circumstances; but what 
shall we say of the sagacity which so shaped these invest- 
ments that within four years after the period of greatest 
depression it could be said, " This loss has been made up " ? 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 



